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quantities are necessary, ... at little cost'. Even without taking
recourse to the sea, Louis Bromfield said on October 19,1947, merely
by improving the methods of its 'wretched and wasteful agriculture,
... the United States can provide food at existing dietary levels for
five times the nation's present population on land now under cultivation'.

'U.S. Seeks To Harness Sun', the New York Times reported on
August 26,1949 about plans to utilize solar energy for increasing food
production and supplying heat. 'Big Windmills May Beat Atom To
Power Field', the New York Herald Tribune announced on February 9,
1947: 'A recent report of the Federal Power Commission envisions
giant aerogenerators or wind turbines . . . [which] may even precede
atomic energy as our next great source of electricity.'

The 'mechanical brain', hailed by reports from Washington as
promising a 'faultlessly working Electronic War Production Board'
for the next war, would meanwhile 'translate sonnets . , . compute
salaries, forecast weather, solve social and economic problems, make
hitherto impossible checks on scientific theories, and perhaps even
replace a minor human executive'. (Associated Press, July i, 1949.)

If Americans only awaited the fulfillment of 'The Promise Of The
Next 100 Years', made by Harold G. Moulton of the Brookings
Institution in Fortune magazine in 1949, they would find that 'by 2049
"regulated" free enterprise could satisfy the wants of 300 million
Americans (twice as many as there are now) living eight times higher
than their great-grandparents'. Even if they waited merely until 2000
A.D., they might see the prediction of Seymour E. Harris, another
well-known economist, come true: that, 'within another 5 5 years, the
U.S. production machine will be able to fill the country's needs by
working employees only 20 hours a week, 35 weeks a year'.

But American reality still looks sadly different from the promised
land of technological Utopia, as the next chapters will show.

Even the Government's modest 'goal of annual progress' has not
been reached. 'In the Economic Message in January I said we should
strive for a 3 or 4 per cent increase in output this year if we were to
maintain maximum production and employment', President Truman
reminded his listeners in a radio address on July 14, 1949. 'Instead, we
have fallen somewhat below last year's level.' This 'somewhat' meant
a drop in the physical volume of industrial production from its post-
war peak by no less than 17 per cent.

The people's benefits from the peacetime use of atomic energy still
were trifling six years after Hiroshima. Private industry was extremely
slow to take an interest in it. It even showed reluctance to initiate in its